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Trends of Church Membership in the Larger Religious Bodies 


In 1950, the 67 religious bodies having over 50,000 
members had about 98 per cent of all the members of the 
256 religious bodies in Continental United States, accord- 
ing to the reports made by official statisticians to the 
Yearbook of American Churches, 1951, published by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
Data in that volume on church membership, religious 
education, finance, and clergy were summarized in INForR- 
MATION SERVICE, October 6, 1951. These are the latest 
figures available. 

We have now made a special study of trends in mem- 
bership in the larger religious bodies between 1926 and 
1950, supplementing a somewhat similar study that ap- 
peared March 17, 1951. The year 1926 is taken as the 
basis because it was the year of the last adequate census 
of religious bodies made by the Bureau of the Census, 
and the figures gathered by the Bureau from local con- 
gregations for that year were generally in accord with 
the reports of those official statisticians of religious bodies 
that reported for the same year. 

Total church membership in 1950 was equal to about 57 
per cent of the total population, the highest percentage 
ever reported. Of all church members in 1950, about 59 
per cent could be classified as Protestant, about the same 
as was reported in the Census of Religious Bodies, 1906. 
It is probable that during the past 50 vears the major 
faith groups have been “in about the same proportions to 
= other,” as Christian Herald commented, August, 
1951. 

In the 24 year period, the total membership of the 
larger religious bodies increased from 53,397,575 to 85,- 
319,274 persons, or 59.8 per cent. During the same 
period, the population of Continental United States in- 
creased about 28.6 per cent. This percentage has been 
arrived at by comparing the estimated population in 1926 
with the figure given by the Bureau of the Census for the 
census of 1950. 


Comparative Rates of Protestant Growth 

The data on which this study was based are given in 
the table published below. It will be seen that there are 
great variations in the percentages of change. Certain of 
the marked increases in percentage are reported by the 
smaller of these larger bodies. These emphasize intensive 
evangelism and are strongly Bible-centered. There is testi- 
mony by religious leaders throughout the country that 
these groups are now bringing into their memberships not 
only the socially disadvantaged but also considerable num- 


bers of the more fortunately situated persons in the 
population. 

jut in terms of large numbers of members gained, it 
will be seen that the older and larger bodies continue 
to make impressive additions to their official membership. 
It will be noted that the Southern Baptists have doubled 
their membership in the period, adding some 3,500,000 
members, or in terms of numbers, many more than those 
added by many smaller sects. There are those who think 
that the Southern Baptists have been within recent years 
the “fastest-growing” denomination in the U.S.A. Per- 
haps it should be put “the fastest-growing large denomina- 
tion.” 

Interfaith Comparisons 


Comparing official Protestant and Roman Catholic re- 
ports, one notes below the gain of 53.9 per cent for the 
Roman Catholic Church. A separate tabulation of the 
14 Protestant bodies reporting over 1,000,000 members in 
1950 reveals a gain of 59.7 per cent. The gain of all 
Protestant bodies listed in the table below was 63.7 per 
cent. The gain in the Jewish congregations as reported 
was 22.5 per cent. 

Whenever such comparisons are made questions arise 
concerning definitions of church membership. The reli- 
gious bodies make their own definitions and report accord- 
ingly. The religious bodies fall into several groups, as 
follows: The Roman Catholics, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and many Lutheran bodies report all baptized per- 
sons. Jews estimate all Jews in communities having con- 
gregations. Most Protestant bodies count only the per- 
sons who have attained full membership, and previous 
estimates, e.g. a study published in the Yearbook of Amer- 
ican Churches, 1945, indicate that over 90 per cent of all 
Protestant members were over 13 years of age. The 
Church of Christ, Scientist, does not furnish figures be- 
cause of a regulation of that body that forbids “the num- 
bering of the people and the reporting of such statistics 
for publication.” 

Although precise comparisons cannot be made between 
the total number of Protestants and the Roman Catholics 
because of the different methods of reporting, there are 
two methods which can be used to make estimates that 
may give a clearer picture than the gross memberships 
here given. 

First, one can estimate the number of so-called “adult 
members,” i.e. over 13 years of age, by applying to cur- 
rent reports the percentage of such members as actually 
reported in the Census of Religious Bodies, 1936. This 
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MemMpBERSHIP OF LARGER Bopres—Wi1tTH 50,000 BERS 
AND Over IN 1926, or 1950, on Boru 


Increase in 


1926 1950 per cent 
Seventh Day Adventists....... 110,998 237,168 113.6 
Assemblies of God...........-. 47,950 318,478 564.1 


Baptist Bodies: 

American Bz iptist Convention 1,289,966 1,561,073 21. 
Southern Baptist Convention 3,524,378 7,079,889 — 100.9 
1National Baptist Convention” 

‘National Baptist | 3,196,623 121.8 

American Baptist Association — 117,858 240.315 103.9 
Free Will Baptists 79,592 220,000 176.4 
‘Notional Baptist Evangelical 

Life and Soul Saving As- 


sembiy 70,843 
*National Primitive Bantist 
Convention of the U.S.A... 79,000 
Primitive Baptists ......-... 81,374 72,000 11.5 Dec. 
United American Free Will 
Baptist 13,396 75,000 459.9 
Church of the Brethren....... 128,392 186,201 45. 
Buddhist Churches of America 70,000 
Christian and Missionary Alli- 


Churches of God: 
Church of God (Cleveland) .. 23,247 174,960 652.6 


Church of God (Anderson, 


38,249 107,094 180. 
Church of God in Christ...... 30,263 316,705 946.5 
Church of the Nazarene....... 63,558 226,684 256.7 
of 433,714 1,000,000 130.6 
Congregational Christian 

Disciples of 1,377,595 1,767,964 28.3 


Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
*Armenian Orthodox Church 


100,000 
Greek Orthodox Church 
119,495 1,000,000 7369 


Russian Orthodox Church... 95,154 400,000 320.4 
Serbian Orthodox Church... 13,775 75,000 444.5 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 


’Evangelical and Reformed 

675,804 726,361 7.5 
4Evangelical United Brethren. . 583,516 717,531 23. 
Federated Churches........... 59,977 88,411 47.4 
5Friends, Five Years Meeting.. 91,326 68,612 24.8 Dec. 
Independent Fundamental 

Churches of America........ 40,381 65,000 = 61. 
International Church of the 

Four Square Gospel......... 74,689 
Tewish Congregations ......... 4,081,242 5,000,000 22.5 


Latter Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints ........ 542,194 1,111,314 105. 
Reorganized Church of Jesus 


Christ of Latter-Day Saints 64,367 124,925 94.1 


Lutherans: 
American Lutheran Conference— 
6American Lutheran Church 474,923 692,484 45.8 
Evangelical Lutheran Au- 
gustana Synod of N.A... 311,425. 440,244 41.4 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America...... 496,707 813,837 63.8 
Lutheran Free Church..... 46,366 59.860 29.1 
Lutheran Synodical Confer- 
ence of North America— 
Lutheran Church, Missouri 
1,040,275 1,674,901 61, 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and 


Other States ........ 229,242 307,216 =. 34. 
United Lutheran Church” in 

Mennonite Church ..........+ 34,039 56,480 65.9 


Increase in 
1926 1950 percent 
Methodist Bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Colored Methodist Episcopal! 
202,713 381,000 88. 
Free Methodist Church of 
*The Methodist Church...... 6,760,642 8,935,647 32.2 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
*Pentecostal Church of God of 
*United Pentecostal Church... 1 


Polish National Catholic 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Cumberland Presbyterian 


Presbyterian Church in the 
Presbyterian Church in the 
1,894,030 2.318615 22.4 
United Presby terian Church 
The Protestant Episcopal 


Reformed Bodies: 

Christian Reformed Church. . 98,534 151,881 54. 

Reformed Church in America — 153,739 183,178 19.1 
Roman Catholic Church....... 18,605,003 28,634,878 53.9 
The Salvation Army.......... 74,768 09,341 180. 
Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies: 

Evangelical Mission Cove- 

nant Church of America... 36,838 50,679 37.6 


Spiritualists: 
*International General As- 
sembly of Spiritualists... . 150,000 
*Christ Unity Spiritual 
Science Church........... 656,800 
Unitarian Churches............ 60,152 75,389 25.3 
Universalist Church........... 54,957 64,655 17.4 
Total: 67 Bodies... 53,397,575 85,319,274 59.8 


* Not reported in 1926, or not organized until a later date. 

1Negro Baptists in 1926 include both Incorporated and Un- 
incorporated Bodies. 

2 Includes Congregational and General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church, merged in 1931. 

3 Includes Reformed in the U.S. and Evangelical Synod of N.A., 
merged in 1934. 

4 Includes the Evangelical Church and the United Brethren in 
Christ, merged in 1946. 

5 After 1936, several meetings withdrew from the Five Years 
Meeting, accounting in large part for loss of membership. 

6 A merger of three bodies in 1930; 1926 figures include the 
three bodies. 

7 The figures for 1926 are a total of those reported for the M.E. 
Church, the M.E. Church South, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church, all merged in 1939, 


would assume no substantial change in the proportion 
since 1936. Although about 20 per cent of the local 
churches of the nation did not report to the Bureau of 
the Census in 1936, there is no reason to suppose that the 
80 per cent reporting are far from representative on this 
particular point. Using such rough calculations for 1950, 
one could say that in 1950 there were probably about 
45,000,000 Protestant and 22,000,000 Roman Catholic 
members over 13 years of age. 


Another method, probably less precise, would be to 
make an estimate of the number of baptized or “dedi- 
cated” children in the families of Protestant church mem- 
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bers and compare this total with the total Roman Catholic 
membership reported. This would indicate that there are 
probably 60,000,000 Protestants including baptized chil- 
dren, compared with some 28,500,000 Roman Catholics, 
using rounded figures only for ease of comparison. 


National Council’s Constituency 


A special tabulation, not printed here, has been made of 
the memberships reported in 1926 and 1950 by the con- 
stituent bodies of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. This indicates that these bodies 
gained 47.7 per cent in the period, a figure considerably 
less than the gain of 59.8 per cent for the larger bodies 
of all faiths covered in the table below and the 63.7 per 
cent for larger Protestant bodies, and also below the 53.9 
per cent gain of the Roman Catholics. 

A correspondent from the Friends, Five Years Meet- 
ing, states that the figures for that body are largely ex- 
plained by the formal withdrawal from it of several 
yearly mectings shortly after the year 1926. 

A special study has also been made of the official re- 
ports of membership for 1940 and 1950. This indicates 
that all religious bodies with over 50,000 members in- 
creased 35.5 per cent in this period; the bodies with over 
1,000,000 members gained 33.4 per cent; the constituent 
bodies of the National Council increased 29.3 per cent; 
and the Roman Catholic Church 34.5 per cent. 


‘Growing Edge” 


“There is a ‘growing edge of the church.’ It is found 
in the work of missions and churches of widely differing 
ecclesiastical and theological traditions. It is found in 
many countries. The church is growing numerically, as 
well as in other ways equally important.” 

These words introduce a study of the experiences of 
many missionaries, entitled The Growing Edge of the 
Church, compiled by Raymond A. Dudley, published by 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., at 50 cents a copy. It is a most significant 
“record of experience.” Dr. Dudley is India Secretary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and chairman of the National Council’s Foreign 
Missions Research Committee. 

The booklet grew out of a simple inquiry into the 
Christian movement in the lands of the Younger Churches 
—those that have recently passed from the missionary to 
the autonomous stage. From Werner G. Marx, a Mora- 
vian in Honduras, from Merle L. Davis of the Friends in 
Kenya Colony, from John Patterson, Methodist of India, 
to select only a few names at random, have come these 
narratives with many accents and emphases. Excerpts 
from Dr. Dudley’s summary follow: 

“Lay evangelism or voluntary witness. Converts are 
winning new converts ‘. . . the best man to win another 
is one who “sits where he sits” . . . the converted con- 
vict best wins other convicts; the farmer, farmers; the 
factory worker, factory workers . . . and the converted 
Sikh, the Sikhs.’ In New Guinea there has been striking 
success in establishing the principle that being a Christian 
and being a witness are inseparable. Where such con- 
verts are genuinely converted, given definite responsibili- 
ties, and not overshadowed by paid workers, there are 
unlimited possibilities. 

“Group movements—the ‘blood line.’ To a degree that 
would astonish western Christians who have not lived 
among the Younger Churches, numerical growth takes 
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place by families, tribes, villages, and caste units. In par- 
ticular the movement spreads along the ‘blood line.’ Rela- 
tives in one village pass on the Good News to relatives 
in another village. Social solidarity makes this natural. 
Subject to the giving of careful instruction, this method 
helps to establish a group in Christian living without 
needless disruption of social patterns. 

“Powerful influence of individuals. Though people 
come into the Church in groups, it is very frequently 
under the influence of one strong, deeply-converted man 
or woman within the group. One such deeply-converted 
village layman is worth his weight in gold. Sometimes it 
is a woman who plays an important part in establishing 
the Christian movement.” 

“Work in rural areas. While there are exceptions, in 
the vast majority of cases striking numerical growth is 
found in the rural areas. There people are open to in- 
fluence and less subject to secularizing forces. 

“Among primitive people. While there are exceptions 
here also, in most cases large numerical growth is taking 
place among primitive people. These people are usually 
animists or of low-caste origin. From a sociological, as 
well as from a religious, point of view Christianity is 
obviously so superior to astrology and spirit worship that 
progress is comparatively easy. It is a sobering fact that 
these papers reveal all too little of a ‘growing edge’ among 
Moslems, philosophically-minded Hindus, or among peo- 
ple of wealth and high education. 

“Withdrawal of missionaries. There are striking in- 
stances where the withdrawal of all or part of a mission- 
ary staff for a time seems to have stimulated local initiative 
in such a way that in the long view was advantageous. 
Probably in these cases the foundation in Biblical instruc- 
tion was especially sound, and the subsequent return of a 
limited number of missionaries was timely. This is 
another way of saying that the largest practicable measure 
of local initiative and local responsibility is to be sought. 

“Self-support. There is overwhelming evidence that 
self-support is possible, that it is desirable, and that it 
strengthens the work. If permitted and encouraged to 
do so from the start, even very poor people can and do 
provide places of worship that satisfy them and maintain, 
in one way or another, the persons who provide spiritual 
ministration. Doubtless there are limits to this. But it 
is the task of a skillful missionary to determine just where 
and how money may be wisely spent. Too much money 
or money used in the wrong way can do inestimable 
damage.” 

Dr. Dudley has gone beyond mere summary to sug- 
gest “implications,” which are stated in the form of ques- 
tions, as follows: 

“1. Just what part do institutions play in this whole 
‘growing edge’ question? Surprisingly little is said about 
institutions in these papers. Doubtless many of them are 
training Christian workers. But, in view of the vast 
amount of money and missionary personnel allocated to 
them, are they playing a proportionate part in the ‘grow- 
ing edge’? Is it possible that some of these institutions 
need to be moved? Changed? Improved? Revitalized? 
Closed ? 

“2. Most missionaries live and spend their time in cities 
and towns. Most of the growth is in rural areas. In actual 
practice are we applying the maximum effort in the places 
where experience indicates the maximum results are likely 
to be achieved ? 

“3. It has been noted that in some cases withdrawal of 
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missionaries for a time under compulsion seems to have 
been helpful. Without being compelled, are there places 
where we need to make adaptations? Are there places 
where we have too many missionaries, thus limiting the 
scope of activity of nationals? Are there places where 
missionaries come with the wrong training and to some 
extent use their time in the wrong directions ? 

“4. There is some evidence of indigenous methods. But 
is there enough evidence? Is theology thought out and ex- 
pressed in the local language? Is the church building 
adapted to the country? Is the service of worship actually 
appealing and genuinely helpful to those who need to be 
helped? Are indigenous music and art developing as rap- 
idly as they should? Are sociological patterns being con- 
served where they are genuinely useful? 

“5. Are we meeting human need in rural areas on a 
broad front, functionally-speaking? We have all manner 
of institutions teaching all manner of things, but is this 
eventuating in a program to redeem rural life on a non- 
institutional basis? This is the Christian thing to do and, 
under present world conditions, it is the expedient thing 
to do. 

“6. With respect to voluntary lay leadership and self- 
support, it is to be feared that we are off on the wrong 
foot in many places. If we have started incorrectly, must 
we have a national catastrophe to break the pattern and 
form a new one? Or can we change by deliberate and 
progressive planning ?” 


The Family Farm—Three Traditions 


The concept of the family farm “is strongly suggestive 
of a basic human want,” writes Joe R. Motheral in the 
Journal of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., November, 
1951, in a paper entitled “The Family Farm and the Three 
Traditions.” 

President Truman, in an address on October 17, 1950, 
placed the family farm “uncommonly high on the roster 
of man’s common objectives,’ Mr. Motheral thinks. The 
President had said: “We know that the peoples of Asia 
have problems of social injustice to solve. They want their 
farmers to own their land and to enjoy the fruits of their 
toil. That is one of our great national principles also. We 
believe in the family-size farm. That is the basis of our 
agriculture and has strongly influenced our form of gov- 
ernment.” 

The main concerns of Mr. Motheral in the course of his 
paper are summarized in the following paragraphs: “Of 
all the units of our complex society, the family farm is 
unique in having become, over the years, the vehicle of 
three distinctive values that lie at the heart of American 
tradition. In fact, each of these values is itself a tradition, 
stemming from a different creative epoch in the develop- 
ment of western society. The oldest of these is the agrarian 
tradition—the feeling that a peculiar property of goodness 
arises from the relationship between the soil and the man 
who tills it. The next oldest is the democratic tradition— 
the conviction that the family farm is an especially effec- 
tive mechanism for developing the spirit and habits of re- 
sponsible citizenship. Last and youngest is the efficiency 
tradition—the belief that waste is somehow sinful and that 
any self-respecting man is duty-bound to combine effort, 
skill, and substance in such a way as to get the most pos- 
sible from every resource at hand... . 

“These three traditional values all enter into almost 
everyone’s concept of the family farm with such different 
weights and emphases as almost to preclude, on first sight, 
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any common conception of a family farm that is sufficient- 
ly definite and adequate for either policy-making or re- 
search purposes. . . . On further scrutiny, however, this 
difficulty is more academic than real—more the preoccu- 
pation of intellectuals than of those with a real job to do. 
For, while general agreement is difficult to secure on what 
a family farm is, it is fairly easy to itemize what it is not; 
and use of even these negative criteria would go far in 
correcting many mishandlings of farm statistics, particu- 
larly census data. 

“Broadly viewed, the family farm concept is strongly 
suggestive of a basic human want. Whether the want is 
defined as a desire for land, for security, for favorable 
living conditions, or for such intangibles as ‘independence,’ 
is subordinate to the fact that it exists throughout the 
world. Man’s persistent aim to possess secure rights in 
land makes its appearance in every country and throughout 
every period of history.” 


YMCA Surveying Itself 


YMCA leaders have felt the need of a new study of 
“the responsibilities and relationships of everyone in- 
volved in the administrative process” of the organization. 
Factors emphasizing this need include the growing com- 
plexity of the YMCA and its administrative responsibili- 
ties and relationships, lack of clarity as to its aims in a 
period of rapid social change, and new philosophies of 
management, leadership, and supervision. Such a study 
was authorized by the General Secretaries’ Section of the 
Association of Secretaries in 1948, and a representative 
study committee appointed. Consultations and work- 
shops at various places were participated in by 300 secre- 
taries from both Canada and the United States. The out- 
come of the study was a volume of 550 pages, the work 
of 19 different authors, each of whom treated a different 
phase of the general subject. 

The book is organized in five parts, dealing respec- 
tively with the evolution of the secretarial functions 
and the qualifications required; the relation of executive 
leadership to nine crucial issues in contemporary living; 
nine basic elements of administration in any YMCA; 
technical aids for the management of buildings and serv- 
ices ; and a summary conclusion. 

We may note the “nine crucial issues in contemporary 
living” treated in Part II: the general cultural climate ; 
certain international obligations; present economic con- 
ditions ; population trends and related effects on families ; 
recent and expected educational developments ; racial ten- 
sions; political pressure; community social service re- 
lationships ; and present opportunities for religious leader- 
ship. 

Nearly one half of the book, however, is occupied by 
Part III in which nine of the authors discuss a wide 
range of administrative functions—under the heads of 
membership and personnel policies, activity programs, 
managing buildings and services, securing and controlling 
adequate funds, sharing in cooperative community rela- 
tionships, maintaining favorable public relations, and par- 
ticipating in inter-association activities. 

This carefully prepared and attractively printed book 
should be an indispensable aid to all YMCA executives, 
board members and others actively concerned with the 
administration and promotion of any unit of this great 


enterprise, now entering the second century of its history. 


1The Executive Role in Y.M.C.A. Administration. Gren O. 
Pierrel, Editor. New York, Association Press, 1951. $5.00. 
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